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(( Whom dotli the king delight to honour? that is the question of 
questions concerning the king's own honour. Show me the man 
you honour ; I know by that symptom, better than by any other, 
what kind of man you yourself are. For you show me there what 
your ideal of manhood is ; what kind of man you long inexpressibly 
to be, and would thank the gods, with your whol3 soul, for being if 
you could." 

^^ Who is to have a Statue? means, Whom shall we consecrate 
and set apart as one of our sacred men? Sacred ; that all men may 
see him, be reminded of him, and, by new example added to old 
per|)etual precept, be taught what is real worth in man. Whom do 
you wish us to resemble? Him you set on a high column, that all 
men, looking on it, may be continually apprised of the duty you ex- 
pect from them." — Thomas Carlyle^ ^^ Latter- Day Pamphlets y 



"SHALL CROMWELL HAVE A STATUE?*' 



At si)N>tit !i o\*l(N'k of the afteriuioii of Septenilier 3rtl. 
1068, the <lay of Woree8ti»r and of Dunbar, and as a 
great t'enipest waH wearing itself to i^est, Oliver Cromwell 
died. He died in Ix)ndon, in the palace of Whitehall: 
that pahuH' of tlie g]*eat banqueting hall, through whose 
4'rntral window C^harles I. had walked forth to the s<*af- 
fold a little less than ten years before. A few weeks 
hitrr, " with a niore than n^gal solemnity/' the boily of 
the great Lonl Protcjetor was carried to Westniinst<»r 
AblH»y, nnd then* buried '" amongst Kings." Two years 
then ehi|)sed : and, on the twelfth anniverssiry of King* 
Charles's execution, the remains of the usurper, having 
been disinterred by a unanimous vote of the Convention 
Parlianu'nt, were hung at Tyburn. Tht» trunk was then 
buried uiuler the gallows, while Cromwell's head was set 
ou a ]K)le over the roof of Westminster Hall. Nearly 
two centuries of execration ensued, until, in the sixtli 
generation, the earlier verdict was challenged, and the 
question at last asked: — *' Shall (Vomwell have a statue?'* 
Cromwell, the traitor, the usurper, the execrable nmrdercr 
of tlu» martyred Charles ! At lii*st, and for long, the 
suggestion was looked upon almost as an impiety, and. 
as su<*h, scornfully i*e|M.Jled. Not only did the old loyal 
King-worship of Kngland recoil from the thought, but, 
indignantly ap|R'aling to the church, it declared that no 
su<*h distin(*ti<m ccmld l)e granted so long :is there re- 
ma iiu^d in the prayer-book a form of supplication for 
*• King Charles, the Martyr," and of '* pniise and thanks- 
giving for the wonderful delivei*ance of these kingdoms 
from the great rebellion, and all the other miseries and 
oppressions conse«pient thereon, imder whi<^h they had so 
long groaned." None the less, the demand was insistent : 
an<l at last, but onl}'' after two fidl centuries had elapsed 



unci a third was well a4lvaiice<i, was the verdiet of Itiiil 
reversed. Today the bi'onze effigy of Oliver Ci*omwcll, — 
massive iu size, rugged iu feature, ehumeteristie in atti- 
tude, — stands defiantly in the yard of that Westminster 
Hall, from a pole on the top of which, twelve score 
years ago, the Hesh crumbleil fi*om his skull. 

In this dramatic reversal of an accepted verdict, — this 
i.H>mplete revision of opinions once deemed settled and 
iuwiutable, — there is, I submit, a lesson, — an academic 
lesson. The present occasion is essentially e<lucational. 
The Phi Beta Kappa omtion, sis it is called, is the bust, 
the crowning utterance of the cnilh^gc year, ami very 
]>ro}>orly is expected to deal with some litting theme in :i 
kindi'ed spirit. I pi*opose to do so today ; but in a fash- 
i4>n somewhat exceptional. The pluises of moral and in- 
tellectual gi*owth through which the English race ha.s 
])assed on the subject of CromwelFs statue afford, I su)>- 
mit, to the i*eflecting man an educational study of exce))- 
tional interest. In the fii-st place, it was a growth of two 
centuries ; in the second place it marks the passage of a 
nation from an existence under the traditions of feudalism 
t4> one under the principles of self-government ; finally it 
Illustrates the gradual development of that bi*oad spirit 
of tolerance which, coming with time and study, measures 
the men and events of the past inde))endently of the 
prejudices and passions which obscure and distort the 
immediate vision. 

We, too, as well as the Knglish, have had our ''(ircat 
Itebellion." It came to a dramatic close thirty-seven 
years since; as theirs came to a close not less dramatic 
.some seven times thirty-seven years since. We, also, as 
they in their time, formed our contem|K>raneous judg- 
ments and i*ecor<Ied our verdicts, assumed to be iri*ever- 
sible, of the men, the issues and the events of the great 
c4>nflict; and those verdicts and judgments, in our case 
ns in theirs, will unquestionably be revised, mollified, and 



ill not a few cases wholly reversed. Better knowledge, 
calmer reflection, and a more judicial frame of mind 
C4»me with the passage of the years; in time passions 
siihsidc, prejudices disnp]H'ar. truth asserts itself. In 
Kngland this j>r(K*ess has l>een going on for over two cen- 
turies and a half, with what result Cromweirs statue 
stands as pnM)f. We live in another age and a tlifferciil 
environment : and, as fifty years of Kiirope out-measure 
in their growth a cycle of Cathay, so I hold one year 
of hventieth cc^ntury America works more progi*ess in 
thought than thirty-seven years of Britain during the in- 
terval between its (treat Kebellion and ours. We mIio 
t4)ok active part in the (^ivil War have nf>t yet Avholly 
vanished from the stage : the r(»ar guard of the (iiand 
Army, we linger. To-<lay is separated from the death 
of Lincoln by the sann' number of years only whirli 
si'paratcd "the Glorious Revolution of 1G88" from the 
<'xe<^ution of C^harles Stuart : yet to iis is alreaily given 
to l(K>k back on the events of vvhi<'.h we were a part with 
the same })ersj)e<*tive effects with which the Victorian 
Knglishman looks ba<-k on the men and events of the 
C^nnmonwealth. 

I pro|M)se cm this (M'c^ision to tlo so : and reverting to 
my ivxU — " Shall Cromwell have a Statue '* — and read- 
ing that t<»xt in the gloss of Carlyle's Lativr-'Datf 
P(W}fthh'i utterance, I <piote you Iloraee's familiar j>re- 
cept, 

MnUiin nomhic tic iv 
Fahiiht uarratvr^ 

and ask abruptly, "Shall Rol>ert K. Tj<'e have a Stsitue? 
I pro)K)se also to offer to your eonsidei'ation some reasons 
why he should, and, assuredly, will have one, if not now, 
then presently. 

Shortly after Lee's de^th, in October, 1870, leave was 
asked in the United States Senate, by Mr. McCreery, of 



Kentucky, to introdiuie a Joint Resolution pi'ovi(lin<<; for 
the return of the estiite and mansion of Arlinn^on to 
the family of the (letHJiistnl Confeih^nite (/onniiumler-in 
(^hief. In view of the use which ha<l then already l>een 
made of Arlington as a military cemetery, this |)ro|M)Hal, 
involving, as it necesssirily did, a removal of tht; desul, 
natnnUly led to warm dehat<^ The |>ro|>osition was one 
not to he 4^onsi(htr(*d. if a (h'ftMtt in tht* titht of iUv. 
)>;overnment existcul, it nmst in some way U^ eured, as, 
KuhKe<|nently, it wsis ennui. Hut 1 (*all atti^ntion (<> thi^ 
dehate )KH;anse Charles Sunnier.* then a Senator from 
Miissaehusetts, }>sirtici])ated in it, nsin<» tlie following 
language : — ^^ Eloquent S^^nators have already charae- 
terized the pro|Mmition and the traitor it s(H*ks to com- 
memorate. I am not di8{)osed to s[>eak of (leneral Ijcc. 
It is enough to say he stamls high in the (catalogue of 
those who have imbrued their hands in their country's 
blood. I hand him over to the avenging pen of History." 
This was when Lee hsul been just two months dead ; but, 
tlu*ee-quartei*H of a century after tiie Protector's skull 
hsul been removeil fi*om over the roof of Wt^stminstt^r 
Hsdl, Pope wroti* in similar spirit : 

^^ Sec (/foniwell, dumuM to ovtirlastin;^ lauu* ; " 

and, sixt4M;n years later, fonr-lirths o( a 4'«*ntury ufU^r 
(>i*omweirs disentond)nient at Westminster and reburial 
at Tyburn, — a |MU*i(Ni from tia; death of Let* 4upial to 
that which* will have (dapscul in i1)r>(), (iray wrott* of the 
Stoke Pogis churchyard — 

^^ Some mute inglorious Milton here inuy rc>t, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of liis couiitry'.s hlood.'' 

And now, a century and a half later, Cromwtdrs statue 
looms defiantly up in front of the Parlianu^it House. 
When, therefore, an appeal is in such 4;ases made U) tW 
*' avenging pen of History," it is well to bear this in- 
iitance in mind, while recalling ]>erchance that other line 



of a greater tlian Pope, or Gray, or Sumner, — 

^* Tlitis the whirligig of time brings in his revenges." 

WaH then Robert K. Lee a " traitor " — was he abo 
j^iiiltv of his "country's hloo<l?" These questions 1 propose 
now to discuss. I am one of those who, in other days, was 
arrayed in the ranks whi(*h confronted I^ec; one of those 
whom Ij<*c hafflcd and heat, hut who, finally, haffled and 
iH'at' Lee. As one thus formerly lined up against him, 
thcs<' (|uestions I projiosc to discuss in the csdmer and 
(*<K>ler, and altogether more reasonahle light which comes 
to most men, wIkmi a whole generation of the human i*aee 
lies huried hetween them and the issu(*s and actoi*s u|M>n 
which we undertake to pass. 

Was Robert K. Lee a traitor? Technically, I think 
he was indis])utably a traitor to the United States : for a 
traitor, as I understand it t<»chnically, is one guilty of 
the crime of treason : or, as the CVnitury Dictionary puts 
it. violating his allegiance to the chief authority of the 
State: while treason against the United States is specifi- 
cally dt^fined in the C/onstitution as -* levying war *' against 
it, or ** giving their enemies aid and comfort." That 
KolN*rt K. Lee did levy war against the (Jnite<l States 
can. I sup))ose, no more Im^ denied than that he gave 
*' ai<l and (*oinfort '' to its enemies. This tecJmically : but^ 
ill history, there is treason and treason, as there are 
trait<H's and traitors. And, furthermore. If Rolwrt E. 
Lee was a traitor, so also, and indis]mtably were (leorge 
Washington, Oliver Cromwell, John llain]Mlen, and 
WMlliam of Omnge. The list might l)e extended indef- 
iiiit^dy : but these will suflHee. There <;aii be no (|uestion 
that every one of those named violated his allegiance, 
and gave aid and comfort to the enemies of his sover- 
eign. Washington furnishes a |n*e<^edent at every point. 
A Virginian like Lee, he was also a British subject; he 
had fought under the British flag, as I^ee had fought under 



dU- ntM** «f tke «•«>■« ad - -- --- ^ Aili^rtaa to 

Ckr CmmTIt W tk- 4»MnI i'wCnlrt^ «' ii-r4« 

•iMf. la nr* «« tfe o-r wUeh bd tk« akradr l«« 
n- -■* «f liia^liw aa a ailitwT tM t tei r. tkw |nt|Kial. 
■inJiMfc >■ it MwKHuily Ad. s wird wf tW draJ, 
MwlwtMy ImI to warn ddntr. TW |wo|wii«t i — wsm unr 
n>4 to Lr n«Mdmil. If a ilrrrrt im Ik- liUr uf lb<- 
j^iihibibI McirtnL il nlll^4 m aiUM- wxf ■■■ mml. xm, 
M«l«ni|tir«Ujr. it vsh i-utml. IWl I rail alU-Blinti to thn 
J»4atie InaauM- Clarlcx Shuiiim-. tben a S«^tiliir froui 
MsMtarfaittettx. )wtM-i|Hlal in it. lutu;; the folVvwiug 
lai^;as<;e : — - Elu<|ueut Si-intors harr airraily dunM^ 
tetiied tbr prujudtiou awl tbe tnitor it **4s bi ruiit- 
uwMurate. I am uot ilwposnl Ui ajwaU^ of (teneral l^er. 
It ia Kiioagli to lOiy be stamls high lo the I'adalogur iif 
tliMW wfau have iniliriKil tlicir huuLt iu tbeir countoyV 
Uood. I bauil huti owr to tlie sreuging |H-n of llutory." 
Tbw was wlieu Ijee bwl beeu jitst two uHNithti drwl ; Itat, 
tbn»4|iiart«n of a (wutiir)- after tbt- l*nilwhir*ii idiall 
bad bisea reiuuveal froiu over the rnuf of WavttuiinKfair 
I lull, Pope wTutf in JtiiuiUir A|Mrit : 

'• S«(! ('niniwell. tlaiiiuM Ki everladin;; faiiir:" 
^tuti, >tixtf4;ii yvnn* liitt-r. fiHir-lifllis ui a tvaUiry aftrr 
<'roiuwt:U'H (IbteiitaiiiiliitMint at WtattiiiiiMter aoA nhnawi 
at TylHim, -a |h-i-hm( fniui Uh- iI.-;uIi ..f \^^- .-.|muI I<> 
ttiat whicli' will liav<- viai»tn\ in I'.l'iO. tiniv >vi..U' iif IIhi 
Stok« Pt^K cliiircliyanl — 

" Some iiiiitu iiigloriciiu Miilou Iil-iv iumj- ra-t, 
Sitiiie CnxiiH-ell gtiMrltuis ul tii» i-tHiiilry'n t) 

And uow, a ■■entiiry uiid a half Liter, Ci 
looniH fleliKutiy up in front of tlie I' 
When, therefore, nti appeal U in Mti^h 
"avenging pen of tliHtory," it M 
utance in mind, while recalling p« 
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that of the United States; when, in 1776, Virginia 
seceded from the British Empire, he **went with his 
State," just as Lee went with it eighty-five yeai*s hiter ; 
subsequently Washington eomniancled armies in the Hekl 
designated by those opposed to them as '' i*ebels," an4l 
whose desc^enchuits now gh>rify them sis "' the vcbels of 
'76," much as Ixse later eonunanded, and at last suni^n- 
dered, nuich hirger armies, also dcsigiiatcMl ^'' rebels '' by 
those they ctonfronted. Kxeept in their onteome, the 
cases were, therefore, precisely alike; and logic is logic. 
It consequently api)eai*s to follow, that, if I^t^e was a 
traitor, Washington was also. It is unnecessary to in- 
stitute similar comparisons with Cromwell, Hampden and 
William of Orange. No defence can in their cases l>e 
made. Technically, one and all, they undeniably wen; 
traitors. 

But there are, as 1 have ssiid, ti'aitors and traitors, — 
Catsilines, Arnolds and (i<'>rgeis, as well as Cyromwi^lis, 
Hampdens and Washingtons. To reach any satisfactory 
conclusion concerning a candidate for '^everlasting fame,'' 

— whether to pniise him or to danui him, — enroll him 
as saviour, as martyr, or as (criminal, — it is, therefore, 
necessai'y still further to discriminate. The itause, the' 
motive, the conduct must l)e passed in review. Did tur- 
pitude anywhere attach to the original taking of sides, 
or to subsequent act ? Was the man a self-seeker ? 
Did low or sordid motives im))el him? Did he seek to 
aggrandize himself at his (^oimtry'H vost ? Did ho strike 
with a parricidal hand? 

These ai*e grave (piestions ; and, in the case of i^ee, 
their consideration i)rings us at the threshold face to face 
with issues which have {perplexed and divided the ex)untry 
since the day the United States became a country. They 
perplex and divide historians now. Legsdly, technically, 

— the moi*al and humanitarian aspects of the issue wholly 
apart, — which side had the l)est of the argument as to 
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the rights and the wrongs of the case in the great de- 
hat4» whi<*h h»d up to the Civil War? Before entering, 
however, on this well-worn, — I might say, this threa<lbai*e 
— theme, as I fiml myself eompelle<l in briefest way to 
<lo, there is one preliminary veiy ess(»ntial to be gone 
through with. A sj)eeies of moral jmrgation. tearing 
in mind Dr. Johnson's adviee to lioswell, on a certain 
niemoi*able occasion, we shonhl at letist try to clear onr 
minds of <»jnit. Mjuiy y<»ars* jigo, but only shortly before 
his death, Ki<^hard C'obden sai<l in one of his truth-telling 
(h'liverances to his Rochdale constituents, — "I really be- 
rM*v(» I miglit be PriuM* Minster. If I would get up 
and say you arc the greatest, th<i wisest, the best, the 
h:ippiest peo))lc in thi* worhl, and keej) on n*|)eating that, 
I don't doubt but what I might be Prime Minister. 1 
have seen Prime Ministers made in m^' experience pre- 
<»isely by th«t process." The same great a])ostle of 
homely sense, on another occ^asion bluntly remarked in 
a similar spirit to tlic llous<' of (/Ounu<ms, — ** We gener- 
ally sympathise with everylKKly's rebels but onr own.'* 
In both these re8j)e<*t.s I submit we Anieri(»ans are time 
descendants from the Anglo-Saxon stock ; >uid nowhere 
is this more unpleasantly apparent than in any discussion 
whi(th may arise of the motives which a<*tuate<l those of 
our countrymen who did not at the time see the issues 
involve<l in our Civil War as we saw them. Like those 
whom Cobilen addressed, we like to glorify our ancestors 
and oursclv<*s and wc do not parti(*ularly can^ t4> give 
ear to what we ait* pleascMl to term un]>atriotic, and, at 
tinu^s, even tresisonable, talk. In other woitls, ami in 
phiin. iinpahitable, Knglish, our minds are saturated with 
(*ant. Only in the c*ase of others <lo we see things as 
they really arc\ Then, ceasing to be antagonistic, we ai'e 
nothing unless critical. So, when it (*^mes to ivliellions, 
we. like Colnlen^s Englishmen, are wont almost invaria- 
bly t4) sympathize with everylKMly's i*el)els but our own. 
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Our HouLi *i;o forth at oikh; t4> (%ilt, Pole, lliingsmaii, 
lUniV ami Hindoo: but, when we are eoncerue<l, language 
quite fails us in which a(le(|uately to depict the moral 
turpitude which nnist actuate i/onfiHlcrate or Kilipino 
who rises in rcsistaiUM^ against what we arc plcascnl really 
to consider, as well as call, the liest and most iMuieH* 
c^nt goverinnent the world Iuih yet Ik^cu ]>erniitt4Hl t4> mh;, 
— Our Government. This, 1 sidmiit, is cant, — pure cant ; 
and at the threshold of discussion wc had l>est free our 
minds of it, wholly, if we can ; if not wholly, then in so 
far as wc can. Philip the Second of S|min, when he 
directed his crusade in the name of G<k1, Chui-ch ami 
(jovernment, agiiinst William of Orange, indulged in it 
in quite as good faith as we ; and as for Charles '' the 
MaHyr " and the *'' sainted " Land, foi- two (centuries after 
(Cromwell's head wsis stutik on a |>olc, all Kngland i^vcry 
Sunday lamented in sackcloth and ashes the wrongx in- 
flicted by siicrilegiouH hands on tlio.si; most lissurtMlly well- 
meaning rulers and men. All dcpemis on t\n' ]N>int 4>f 
view; and, during our own Civil War, while we un<'cas- 
ingly denounccil the wilful wickeilness of th4>sc who bon; 
parricidal arms against the 4)nc innuaculati* authority yet 
given the eye of man to look u]H)n, the leading m^ws- 
paper of the worhl was referring to us in jHjrfiw^t goini 
faith ^Mis an insi^nsiiti* and (h^gcm^rati* pc4>pK^'* An 
ll^nglish mendier of Parliament, s)>eaking at the same 
time in equally gcMxI faith, declared that, throughout 
the length and breadth of (ircat Ihitain, publii'. siiuti- 
nient was ahnost unanimously on the side of '' the South- 
erners," — as ours was on the side of the l^iers, — be- 
cause our "• rtil>els " were " fighting against one of the most 
grinding, one of tlu^ most galling, one (»f the most irri- 
tating attempts t(» establish tyranni(;al governnu*nt that 
ever disgraceil the history of the world.'' 

Upon the correctness or otherwise of these judgnu^nts 
I do not iMire to puss. They <?ertainly (cannot be nn^on- 
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vWvA, The single iM>iiit I make is that they were, when 
iiunh*. the oxpreHsic)!! of views honestly ami sincerely en- 
f(Mt:iine<l. We syni|)athize with (ireat Britain's relwls; 
(ir<»jit Britain syiupathiz/ed with our rebels. Our rebels 
ill 18(>2, as th(»irs in U)00. sincerely IwlievtMl they were 
resisting;" an ini<|nit<Kis atti^npt to (lej)riv(» them of their 
rijrhts. ami to establish ov<»r them a "grinding/' a 
** galling" an<l an "irritating" "tyrannical government." 
Wc in 18(;i, as (ircat Britain in 1898, ami Charles "the 
Martyr" and Pliilij) of Spain some <».enturies earlier, fully 
lK'li<»vcd that wc wc^re cngagcil in (imrs work while we 
trcnl nnch'r f(M)t tlie " rcbcJ '' an<l tln^ " traitor.'* Presently, 
as distan(*c lends a mor<» cori'ect j)ers|)e<*tive, and tilings are 
st^«»n in their true pro|H>rtions, we will get perhaps to 
realize that our case furnishes no exci*ption t^) the general 
rule : and that wc, ttnu like tlu^ Knglish *' gcnttrally sym- 
pathize with every ImmIv's rebels but our own." Justice 
mav then Ih^ done. 

Having entered this necessary, if sonniwhat ho|Mdcss 
C4iv<»at, let ns address cnirselves to the ipiestion — legJiUy, 
Icchnic^dly, - - again let nn* say not morally and not 
U) the rights an<l the wrongs of the (rase in the great 
debate which led up to the t^ivil War? The answer 
necessarily turns on the absti*act right of what we term 
a Sovereign Stjiti* to seceile from the Union at such time 
and for such <*.anse as may seem to that Stat*^ proper and 
snfficient. The issue is settled now : irrev(H»ably and for 
all time dwided ; it wjis not settled forty years ago, and 
the scttlenn^it sin<*e nuule has Iwen the result not of 
rca.son, ba,scd on histori(*al evidence, but of events and 
of force. 1\) pa.ss a fair judgnuMit on the line of con- 
dnd pursned by Let* in 1801, it is necessary to go bai^k 
in thonght and imagination, and see things, not an they 
arc. but Jis they were. If we do so, and a(;cept the judg- 
ment of some of the more modern students an<l invest!- 
gatois of hist«»ry, - (»itlier wholly iinprejndi(;ed or with 
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a distinct Union bias, — it would Heeni a.s if the weight 
of argument falls into what I will term the Confe^lerate 
scale. For instance, Pi*ofcssor (iohiwiii Smith, -an 
Knglishman, a life-long student of hist4)ry, a friend and 
advocate of the Union iliiring the Civil War, the author 
of one of the most comjKict and reailahle narratives of 
our national life, — Pii>f. Smith h.'is n»4HJU tly said - *" Frw 
who liave looked into the history can ilouht that thr 
Union originally was, and wjis generally taken hy th»* 
parties to it to l>e, a compact, ilissoluble jM*rhaps moht 
of them would have ssud, at ])leasui*e, dissi>luhh^ (certainly 
on breach of the articles of Union." * To a like 4»ffcct, 
but in terms even stronger, Mr. Henry t^dnit Ij<Mlg(\ now 
a Senator from Miissa(*Jms43tts, has said, n4>t in a isditiiuil 
nttemnce but in a work of historical character, - '* Whi^ii 
the Constitution was adoi)ted by tlu^ votes of States at 
Philadelphia, and ac<^epted by the votes of Stsites in 
popular (conventions, it is safe to say that there was not 
a man in the country from Wasliington and Hamilton 
on the one side, to George Clinton and (ieorge Msuson 
on the other, who regarded the new system as anything 
but an experiment entercil u|>on by the Stat<;s and from 
which each and every State hml the right )M»aceid)ly to 
withdraw, a right which was very likely to be (»x<M*cised."t 

Here are two explicit stsitcmcnts of the legal and 
technical side of the argument made by authority to 
which no exception can lie taken, at least by th4>s(^ of 
the Union side. On them, and on them alone, the t^as*'^ 
for the abstnu^t right of secession might l>e rested, and 
we c^mld go on to the next stage of the discussion. 

I am unwilling, however, so to do. The issue involved 

is still one of interest, and 1 iim not dis]K)S(Hl Ut h*ave it 

on the mere tlictum of two authorities, however eminent. 

In the first phu^e I ilo not altogether (concur in their 

statement; in the next places this <lis(aission is a mere 

* Atlantic Munttdy Magazine (March, H)02) vol. 80 p. 306. 
t \Vetiittet\ Aiiierican Statesaiaii Series, p. 172. 
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threshing of straw unless we get at the true inwardness 
of the situation. When it conies to subjects — political 
uT nu)r<al — in whidi human hcings ai'e involved, meta- 
f)l]ysi(^H are scarcely less to l>e avoided than cant; alleged 
})istorical facts are aj>t to prove deceptive; and I confess 
to grave suspi(»,ions of h)gic. Old time theology, for 
instsmce, with its pitiless reasoning, led the world into 
very strange i)hu;es and nuich had company. In reaching 
a conclusion, therefore, in which a veixlict is entei*ed on 
the motives and actions of men, a(*ting either individually 
or in masses, the moral and sentimental must be quite 
iw much taken into a(*.count as the legal, the logical and 
ilie material. This, in the present case, I projwse presently 
to (h); hut, as I have said, on the facts even 1 am un- 
jihle wliolly to concur with Pi'ofessor Smith and Mr. Lodge. 
Mr. Lodge, for instance, cites Washington. But it so 
r.hanccs Washington \n\t himself on record upon the 
)K>int at issue, and his testimony is directly at variance 
with the views attributed to him by Mr. Webster's bio- 
IL^raphei*. What are known in history as the Kentucky 
icsolutions, <lrawn uj) by Thomas Jefferson, then Vice- 
President, werii passed b}' the Legislature of the State 
whose name they bear in November, 1798. In those 
i< ..ttions the view of the framers of the Constitution as 
1.0 the original sco|k^ of that instrument su*.cepted by 
Prof. Smith and Mr. Lo<lge was fii'st set forth. The 
})rinciples acted u][>on by South Carolina on the 20th of 
December, 1860, were enunciated by Kentucky Novem- 
\M»r 10, 1798. The dragon's teeth were then sown. 
Washington was at that time living in retirement at Mt. 
Vernon. When, a few weeks later, the character of those 
resolutions became known to him, he was deeply concerned, 
und wrote to Lafayette, — " The Constitution, accoi*ding 
to their interpretation of it, would be a mere cipher ; " 
:i.nd again, a few chiys later, he expressed himself still 
tiiore strongly in a hjtter to Patrick Henry, — "Measures 
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are i»y8teiiiatically and ]N5i*tinaeioiiHly |iui'miumI wliieli must 
eventually «liiUK>lve the Union, ov )>ro4iui«e c*«>en*ion/* *' 
Coercion WaMhin|*;toii thiiH l(N)k(Hi to iiK ihv renuuly to 
which recour8e (*onkl properly l»e hatl in vane of any 
overt attempt at secession. Bnt, .so far as the fi*anu*rs 
of the Constitution sis a wliole were eoneernetl, it hihmiis 
to nie clear that, acting as wise men 4)f 4*ontii('tin«>; views 
naturally would m^t, they did not care to inirur the dun<;-cr 
of a shipwreck of their entire scheme hy umhu-takin;; to 
settle, distinctly and in ailvamu*, ahstnict questions, tlic 
discussion of which was fraught with ihinger. In so far 
as they couhl, they, with great practi(;al shrewihiess, left 
those (piestions to Ik*, scuttled, should they i».V4*r present 
thenistilves in iMincn^te form, umkn* the conditions which 
might then exist. Thi^ truth sc4>ms to In; that (he mass 
of tliosii eonq)osing the Convention of 1787, workin*; 
under the guidan<H! of a few very aide and 4»xeeedingly 
prsuttical men, of constructive mind, huikhul a great tk'al 
lN*tter than tiuiy ku4iw. The di^legates met (o liarm«>ni/e 
tiiule ililferences ; they ende<l by ])erfeeting a S4'henie of 
political iniion tluit had hrosul eonseipiences of whi<*h tlu^y 
little dreamed. If they had ilrciuned of them, the fabric 
wouhl ntfver have been completed. That Madison, Mar- 
sliall ami Jay were e<pially blind to conse«|uences d<M*s 
not follow. They probably designed a nation. If the> 
did, however, they were too wise to take the public into 
their confidence ; and, t4)4lay, no impartial studitnt of our 
4'onstitutional history (tan d(»ubt for a miuniait that 4*aeh 
State i*atilied the form of g4>vernment submittetl in the 
firm belief that at any time it could witlulraw tiii^refrom. 
Pnd>ably, liow4*v<;r, the m4>r4» far-seeing, ami, in Ihe l4>ng 
run, they ahnie 4)ouiit, share4l with Wsishingt4>ii in the 
l>elief that this withdrawsil would n4)t l>e unsuicompanied 

* Wasliington's Worku, vol. xi, pp. :178, 38». 
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by practical diflficulty.* Ami, after all is said and done, 
tlu* legality of .se(*^*8S]on is somewliat of a metaphyRical 
al»stra(*tioii sa long a,s the right of revolution is inalien- 
able. As matter of fact it was to might and revolution 
the South a)>|Hmled in 18G1 ; and it waK to eoemon the 
government of the Union had re(^ours(*. So with his su- 
preme good s(Hise an<l that |>olitical insight at onee in- 
stinctive and unerring, in resjMJct to which he stands 
ahnost alcme, Washington foresaw this alternative in 1798. 
lie lookeil u|)on the doctrine of secession sis a hei*esy : 
but, none the less, it was a heresy then preached, ami to 
which many, not in Virginia only but in New England 
also. ])inned their political faith. Even the Devil is j>ro- 
vc^rbiall}'' eiititle<l to his due. 

So far, however, as the abstmct (piestion is of conse- 
quence, as the utt<jrances of Prof. Smith au<l Mr. I>o<lg(^ 
cciuclusivcly show, the Secessionists of 18(51 stand in his- 
tory's court by no uu'4Uis with<»ut a cjtse. In that case, 
UHU'covfir, they implicitly believe<l. Fi*om generation to 
gciu*ration they had grown up indoctrinated with the gospel, 
oi* heresy, of Stsit<; Sovereignty, and it wjis jis mtu^h part 
of their morsd and intellectual being as was clanship of tlu^ 
S(*c»t4*h highlanders. In so far they were right, sis (irovernc^r 
•lolm A. Andrew said of John Brown. Meanwhile, prsic- 
tically, as si common-sensed man, leading an every day ex- 
istence in SI world of actualities, John Brown was not 
right; he was, on the contrary, siltogether wrong, smd 
richly mcrit<Ml the fsite meted out to him. It was the 
same with the Secessionists. That, in 1861, they coidd i*eally 
have hail fsiith in the practicability, — the real working 
eflicii^ncy, — of tlisit i)eju»eable S(^*es8ion whi<*h they pro- 
fesseil to sisk for, and of which they never wearied of 
talking, I cannot l)elieve. I fin<l in the record no real 
evidence thereof, 

* Donn riatt, George 11. Thomas, p. 88. 
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Of the high-type Southit)!!, as we soinetiiues designate 
him, I would speak iu terms of siiicei-e i*es|>ect. I know 
iiim chieHy by hearsay, having come iu |>ersoual contact 
only with individual representatives of the class ; but such 
means of observation as I liave had confirm what I 
recently heard said by a friend of mine, once Governor 
of South Cai*olina ; and so far as I know, the only man 
who ever gave the inqiossible plan of reconstruction at- 
tempted after our Civil War a firm, fair and intelligent 
triaL He at least put forth an able and honest effort to 
make eifective a policy which ncv4u* shouhl have been 4le- 
vised. S)>eaking from ^* uuieh and varied ex|)cricnce,'* I 
recently heard Daniel H. Chamlierlain say of the '* typ- 
ical southern Gentleman '* that he considered him ^' a dis- 
tinct and really noble growth of our Amcri(*4in soil. For, 
if foi*titude luider good and under evil fortune, if endur- 
ance without complaint of what conu^s in the tide of 
human affairs, if a grim clinging to ideals once charming, 
if vigor and resiliency of character and spirit under de- 
feat and poverty and distress, if a steady love of learning 
and letters when libraries were lost in Hames and the 
wreckage of war, if self-restraint when the long <lclayed 
relief at last came, — if, 1 say, all these qualities are 
parts of real hei*oism, if these qualities can vivify and 
4'nnoble a man or a i)eople, then our own South may lay 
(*Iaim to an honored plac^e among the differing types of 
4Mir great common rsice." Such is the msitured judgment 
of the Mass:u!luisctts (ioveruor of South Oai*olina during 
the Congressional rei*/Onstruction piiriod ; and, listening to it, 
1 asked myself if it was descriptive of a Southern fellow- 
<;ountryman, or a Jacobite Scotch chieftian anterior to 
"the '45." 

The Southern statesmen of the old slavery days, — tlie 
antediluvian period which preceded our mid-century cat- 
aclysm, — ^were the outcome and representatives of what has 
thus been described. As such they presented a curious ad- 
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iiiixtui*e of qualities. MaHterful in temper, clear of purpose, 
with a firm grasp on principle, a high sense of honor 
ami a moral ])ei*<*eption developed on its peculiar lines, as 
in the casr of Calhoun, U} a quality of distin<*t hardness, 
I hey wvvv yet (^ssriilially ahstmctiouists. Po]iti<*al mctajdiy- 
sicians, they, were not practi(*al men. They <lid not see 
things as they really were. They tluis, while (listmssing 
their *' forty -bale thcH>ries " an<l the *' patriarclial institution '' 
in coumM'tion witli Statl^s ri^lits and nullifi<;ation, fail(*d to 
realize that on the two essential features of their poHc^y, — 
slavery and secession, — they were conteiuling with the stars 
in their courses. The whole world was moving irresistibly 
in the direction of nationality and an ever increased recog- 
nition of the rights of man : while they, on l)otli oi thes<» 
vital issues, were proclaiming a crusade of reaction. 

Moreover, what availed the views or intentions of the 
framers of the Constitution? What mattered it in 18(>0 
whether they, in 1787, (»ontemplate<l a Nation or only a 
uMU'e comp5U»t fecleratiou of Soven^igu States ? Ueiilities 
have an iinplc;isaiit way of asserting their exist(»ncc. How- 
ev<»r it may have l»een in 1788, in 18G0 a Nation had 
grown into eNiHt4Miee. It.s p<»su*(*fiil dismemlNMiueiit was im- 
possible. The coin[)l<'x system of tissues and ligsunents^ 
the growth of s«;venty years, e<nild not l)c gently taken 
apart, without wound or hurt ; the separation, if sepa- 
ration there was to be, involved a tearing sisumler, supple- 
menting a liberal use of the knife. Their professions to 
the <?ontrary notwithstanding, this the Southern leaders failed 
not to realize. In point of fact, thert»fore, believing fully 
in the abstract leg":dity of secession, and the justice and 
suificiency of the gi'ounds on which they a(*ted, their ap])eal 
wsis to the inalienable right of revolution; and to that might 
by which alone the right could be upheld. l^et us put 
<*asuistry, metiiphysics aiul sentiment aside, and come to 
actualities. The secessionist rec^oui'se in 1801 was to the 
sword ; and to tin* sword it was nu^aut to have recourse. 
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I have thus far s{x>keii only of the Soutli as a whole. 
Much lias been said and written on the sid>ject of an al- 
leged conspiracy in those days of Southern men and leadei*s 
against the Union ; of the designs and ultimate objects of 
the alleged conspirators ; of acts of treaichery on their part, 
and the part of their ac(H>niplices, towards the government, 
of which they were the sworn ofticials. Into this phasi; 
of the subject T do not proimse to enter. That the hold- 
ers in Secession were men with large views, and that 
they luid matured a compi*ehensive policy as the ultimate 
outcome of their movement, I entertain no doubt. They 
lookeil unquestionably to an easy military success, and the 
(complete establishment of their Confederacy ; more remotely, 
there can be no question they contemplated a policy of 
extension, and the establishment along the shores of the 
(fulf of Mexico and in the Antilles of a gi'cat semi-tropii;al, 
slave-labor republic; finally, all my investigations have 
tended to satisfy me that they confidently anticipated an 
early disintegration of the Union, and the accession of 
the bidk of the Northern Stiites to the Confederacy, 
New England only being sternly excluded therefrom — 
" sloughed off," as they expressed it. The capital of the 
new Confederacy was to be Wiishington ; Afriiuui sm*vitude, 
under reasonable limitations, was to be recognized through- 
out its limits ; agi'icultiire was to be its ruling interest, 
with a tariff and foreign policy in strict aircord therewith. 
^^ Secession is not intended to break up the present gov- 
ernment, but to perpetuate it. We go out of the Union, 
not to destroy it, but for the purj>osc of getting further 
guarantees and security," — this was said in rianuary, 1801; 
:md this in 1900 — "And so we believe that, with the 
success of the South, the ''Union of the Fathci*s,' whicli 
the South was the principal factor in forming, and to 
which she was far more attached than the North, wouhi 
have l)een restoreil and re-established : that in this Union, 
the South would have been again the dominant ]>eop]e, 
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the conti*olling power.** Conceding the necessary premises 
of fact and law, — a soniewliat considerable concession, but, 
perhaps, conceivable, — conceding these, I see in this |>o- 
sition, then or now, nothing illogical, nothing provocative 
of severe criticism, certainly nothing treasonable. Acting 
on sufficient grounds, of which those thus acting were the 
sole judge, proceeding in a way indisputably legal and reg- 
ular, it was proposed to reconstruct the Union in the light 
of experience, and on a new, and, as they considered, an 
improved basis, without New England. This cannot prop- 
tf^rly be termed a conspiracy ; it was a legitimate policy 
based on certain assumed data legal, moral and economi- 
cal. But it was in reality never for a moment believed 
that this pi*ogramme cx)uld be peaceably and quietly carried 
into effect; and the assent of New England to the ar- 
rangement was neither asked for, assumed nor expected. 
New England was distinctly relegated to an outer void, 
— at once cold, dark, inhospitable. 

As to participation of those who sympathised in these 
views and this policy in the councils of the government, 
«o furthering schemes for its overthrow while sworn to 
its supiM)rt, 1 hold it nniioi^cssary to s[>eak. Such were 
traitors. As such, had they met their deserts, they should 
at the proper time and on due process of law, have been 
arrested, tried, convicted, sentenced and lianged. That in 
certain well-romeiiibered instances this course was not pur- 
•^ued, is, to my mind, even yet much to be deplored. In 
«uch cjises clemency is only another form of cant. 

Having now dis<».nssed what have seemed to me the 
necessary preliminaries, 1 come to the partictdar cases of 
Virginia and Robert E. Lee. The two are closely interwoven, 
— for Virginia was .always Virginia, and the Lees were, 
iirst, ovc»r and above all, Virginians. It was the Duke 
of Wellington who, on a certain memorable occasion, in- 
«lignantly remarked in his delightfid French- English — 
" Mais avant tout j(». suis gcntilliommc Anglais." So might 
have said the Lees of Virginia of tliemselves. 
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As reHpects Virginia, moreover, 1 ain fain to say there 
was in the attitude of the State towaixis the Oonfe(Iera(;>% 
and, indeed, in its beanng throughout the CHvil War. 
something which appealed strongly, — something uns«^lfish 
and (^hivalrie, — worthy of Virginia's highest ret*x)rd. His- 
tory will, 1 think, do justice to it. Virginia, it must U; 
remembered, while a Slave Statt; was n4>t a C'Otton State. 
This was a distinction implying a ililTcn^ntH'. In Virginia 
the institution of slavery existed, and lKM*ausc 4>f it she was 
in close sympathy with her sister Slave Stsitcs; hut, while 
in the Cotton Stsitc^s shivery had gnuhiaily sissumhmI a ]>ur4dy 
material form, in Virginia it still retiiined much of its 
patriarchal character. The slave there was not a men* 
tiTmsferahlc (chattel ; practically, and to a large cxtc^iit, lur 
was attached to the house and the .soil. This fact had 
a direct hearing on the moral issue ; for slavery was one 
thing in Virginia, (juite another in Louisiana. The Vir- 
ginian pride wais moreover proverbial, ludeetl, I doubt if 
l4>cal feeling and patriotism and devotion to the State 
ever anywhere att^iined a higher development than in the 
community which <lwelt in the region watered by the 
Potomac and the JauKss, of which liiehinond was the 
IM>litical centric We of the N4>rth, 4's)HH*ially we of Ni^w 
Kngland, wvn^. Yankees ; but a Virgininan was that, an4l 
nothing else. I have hear4l of a New Knglan4ler, 4)f a 
Green Mountain l>oy, of a Rhode Islan4ler, of a "" Nutmeg," 
of a ^* Rlue-nose " even, but nev<;r 4>f a M2iss:uthus4^tteusiau. 
The wor4l somehow 4toes n4»t len4l itself t4) the m4>uth. 
any nioi*e than the thought to the min4l. 

But Virginia was strongly attache4l by .S4^ntiment as well 
as interest to the Union, llie birth-place of Washington, 
the mother 4)f States, as well as of Presi4lents, '-The Ohl 
Dominion," as she was ealle4i, and f4)n4lly l4>ved to 4*all 
hei*self, had n4!ver been aff4H*te4l by the nullification h4»r4'- 
sies of South Carolina ; and the long line of her eminent 
public men, though, in 1860, showing markcMl signs of a 
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(It'tei'ioratiiig standard, still retained a prominence in the 
national councils. If John R. Floyd was Seci*etarv of the 
Int<M'ior, Winfiehl Scott was at the head of the Army. 
Torn by itouflicting feelings, Virginia still held to the Na- 
tion, unwilling to sever her connection with it l>ecause of 
tlie lawful election of an anti-slavery Presiilent, even by a 
distinctly sectional vote. F'or a time she even stayed the* 
fast floo<]ing tide of secession, bringing about a brief but 
lin|M>rtant reaction. Those of us old enough to remember 
the drear and anxious Winter which followe<l the election 
and ])re(*e<]ed tht* inauguration of Lincoln, recall vividly the 
ray of bright ho|N* which, in the midst of its deepest gloom, 
then (;ame from Virginia. It was in <jarly February. Up 
to that time tlu» record was unbi'oken. Beginning with 
South Carolina on the 20tli of December, State after State, 
meeting in conventioiu had with significant unanimity ))assed 
(»r<linances of secession. Kach successive ordinance was felt 
tc» hv tlu^ (Mjiiivalent to a renewed de<daration of war. The 
onth>4)k was dark indeed ; and, amid the fast gathering 
gloom, all eyes, all thoughts, turned to Virginia. She 
rej)resente<l what were known as the Border States, her 
a<*tion it was felt would largely influence, and might control, 
theirs. John Letcher was then Governor of Virginia, — a 
States Rights Democrat, of course ; but a Union man. By 
him the legislature of the State wjis in Deceml>er called 
together in s]HHMal session, and that legislature passed 
wliat was known as a c<mvcntion bill. Pnujtically Vir- 
ginia was to vote* on the question at issue. ICvents moved 
rapidly. South Carolina had seceded on the 20tli of De- 
(*embor ; Mississippi on the 8th of January ; Alabama and 
Florida only three days later on the 1 1 th ; Georgia 
followf^d on the 19th ; Ijouisiana cm the 2Gth, with Texas 
on the 1st of February. The procession seemed unending; 
the re<*ord unbroken. Not without cause might the now 
thoroughly frightc^ned frieiuls of the Union have exclaimed 
with Macbeth 
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*^Wliat! will the line stretch out to the rriick of 4hN>in? 
Another yet? A seveuth? 



*j »» 



If at that juncture the Old Dominion by a (ieciHive vote 
had followed in the Hte])8 of the Cotton Staten it im- 
plied eensequences which no man could fathom. It invoIve<l 
the possession of the national (;apitol, and tlie (fontinuanec 
of the Government. Maryland wouhl inevitably follow the 
Virginian lead; the i*ecently elected Pi^esident had not yet 
been inaugurated ; taken wholly by surjjrise, tlu^ North was 
divided in sentiment: the loyal spirit of the country was 
not aroused. It was thus an even question whether, on 
the 4th of March, the whole machinery of tlu^ de Juctn 
government would not be in the hands of the revolutionists. 
All depended on Virginia. This is now for«;*4)ttcn ; none 
the less, it is history. 

The Virginia election was held on the 4th of February, 
the news of the se<tcssi<ui of Tt^xas - - M^ventli in tlu^ lint* 
— having been I'eceived on the 2n<l. Kvidcntiy, the a(fti<»n 
of Texas was carefully timed for eifect. Though over 
forty years ago, I well remember that day, — gray, over- 
cast, wintry, — which succeeded the Virginia election. 
Then living in Bostcm, a young man 4>f twenty-five, I 
shai'ed, — as who did not ? — in the C/Onnnon deep depression 
and intense anxiety. Ft was <as if a verdi(^t was to be 
that day announced in a case involving fortune, honor, 
life even. Too harassed for work, I remember leaving my 
office in the aftern(M)n to seek relief in physieal suitivity, 
for the ponds in the vicinity of lk)ston were ice-covere<l 
and daily thronged with skati^rs. 1 was soon among the 
number, gloomily seeking unfre(|uented spots. Suddenly 1 
became aware of an unusual movement in the thi*ong 
nearest the shore, when^ those fresh from t\w itity arrivt^l. 
The skaiters secuned crowding U} a connnon |K>iiit ; and a 
moment later they si'attert^d agiiin, with cheers and ges- 
tures of relief. An arrival fresh from i^ston had bi*ought 
the first bulletin of yesterilay*s election. Virginia, s|)eaking 
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a^inst 8e(T88ioti, ha<1 emittefl no uncertain sound. It was 
a8 if a woi^ht had been taken off the mind of everyone. 
The tide w»omed turned at la«t. For niynelf, I i*c?inember 
my fo<»linpfs werr t<M» dorp to find expression in words or 
sound. Sonirihinj** stuck in my throat. I wanted to he 
by myself. 

Nor did we over-estimate the iniportanee of the event. 
If it did not in the end mean reaction, it did mean time 
g;iine<l : and time then, as the result showed, was vital. 
As William II. Seward. rej)resenting' the President-elect in 
Washin^on, wrot^' <lurinj»' those days : — '* The; people c»f 
the District are looking;; anxiously for the result of the 
Virginia election. They fear if Virpnia resolves on seces- 
sion, Maryland will follow : and then Washington will 
be seized. *** The eh'ctiou tomorrow probably determines 
whether all the Slave States will take the attitude of 
disunion. Kvervbodv around me thinks that that will 
make the sej>aration irretrievable, and involve us in fla- 
grant civil war. I*racti<'ally everybody will desj>air.** A 
day «>r two later the news came '* like a gleam of sun- 
shine in a storm.'* The disunion movement was checked, 
perhaps would b(» che(*kmated. Well might Seward, with 
a sigh of ])rofound relief, write to his wife : — "At lea.st, 
the danger of conflict, here or elsewhere, before* the 4th of 
March, ha.s been averted. Time has l>€'en gsuned." * Tinu» 
was gained : and the few weeks of precious time thus 
gained through the expiring effort of union sentiment in 
Virginia involvecl the vital fact of the j>eaceful delivery 
four wet*ks later, of the helm of state into the hands of 
Lin(*oln. 

Thus, 1m' it always renuMubered, Virginia did not take* 
its phw'c in th(* s(*cession movement because of the election 
of an anti-slavery ju'esident. It did not raise its hand 
against the national governnu»nt from men^ love of any j»e- 
culiar institution, or a wish U) protect and to per|M'tuat<* it. 

*Scu*tV(f at }Vtffihi7i(ffnti. vcO. il.. p. r»02. 
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It refused to l>e preisipitateil iutii a civil ronviilaioii ; and 
its refusal was of vital luoiiient. The ground of Vii*ginia'H 
final action was of wholly another nature, and of a nature 
far more i^reditable. Virginia, as 1 have said, inaile State 
Sovereignty an aiiiide, — a cardinal article, — of its )K)Iitii%*d 
creed. So, logicidly and (consistently,- it t(N>k the |M>sition 
that, though it might he unwise for a State to sch'^mIc, a 
State which did secede (;ould not, and shouhl not 1m^ coennul. 

To us now this iK>sition seems worse than illogical ; it 
is im|)ossihle. So events pi*oved it. Yet, after all, it is 
based on the great fundam<^ntal principle of tlit^ constant 
of the governed ; and, in the days ininuMJiatciy pn^uMling 
the war, si)mething very like it was ac4'epte<l 21s an artic^le 
of correct iM>litic4d faith hy men afterwards as strenuous 
in supi>ort of a Union re-<.'Stablish(Ml hy Unw,, as C/harh's 
Sumner, Abraham Lincoln, William II. Seward, Salmon V, 
Chase and Horace Greeley. The differem^e was that, con- 
fronted hy the overwhelming tide of events, Virginia adhered 
to it ; they, in prcsc^ice of that tide, tacitly aliandoned it. 
In my judgment, they were right. But Virginia, though 
mistaken more consistent, judged 4>tlicrwise. As I havi; 
said, in slia])ing a practtical outcrome of human affaiis logics 
is often as irreconcilable with the dictates of worldly wis- 
dom as are metaphysics with connnon s4Misi>. So, now, tha 
issue shifted. It became a tpu'stion, not of slavery or of 
the wisdom, or even the exiHjdientty, of setression, but of 
the right of the National (lovernmcnt to c(i4;rc<' a Sov4'rcign 
State. This at the time was well understood. The extre- 
mists of the Siuith, counting u)M)n it, eounttHl witli al>solute 
confidence ; and o)>enly proclaimed their reliance in debate. 
Florida, as the representatives of that Static confessed on 
the floor of Congress, might in itself be of small sic- 
count ; but Florida, panoplied with sovereignty, was hennniHl 
in and buttressc<l agsiinst assault by protecting sisU^r SlaU\s. 

So, in his history, James F. Ithodes iisserts that — 
^^ The four men who in the last resoi*t made* the decision 
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that 1ieg;aii the war were ex-Seiiator Chestnut, Lieutenant- 
Col. ChiRhohii, Cya])tain I>ee, all three South Carolinians, 
and Kogor A. IVyor, a Vii-ginia secessionist, wlio two days 
Ufiirf in a s)MM»rh at thr ChaHeston Ilotol had sjiid, ••'' I 
will tell your (iovornor what will put V'irginia in the 
Sonthorn C/onfederacy in h»ss than an hour hy Shrewsbury 
i'hn'k. Strike a hlow I " * The blow was to Im» in i*e})ly tf> 
what was ariM*)it4'd :is th<* first overt effort :it thc^ national 
(•(N'rrioii of a Siveirign SUite, - tin* att4Mii|>UMl relief of 
Sumter. That attempt, — unavoidable even if long de- 
frrn'd, the ner(>ssarv and logieal out<'(mus of a situation 
whieh had lNH*onie im]>ossible, — that attempt, (*<uistrue<l 
int-i» an effort at eiM*reion, swejit Virginia from her Union 
iiKMiriiigs. 

Thus, when the long-deferi'ed hom* of fateful decision 
eariie, the ]Misition of Virginia, 1>e it in historical justice 
saitl. however im]>etuous. mistaken or ill-advise<l, was t:iken 
on no low or sordid or selfish grounds. On the contraiy, 
fill* logical assertion of a cardinal article of a^'cepted ])olit^ 
U'ii] faith, it was mad<* generously, chivali*ously, in a spirit 
almost altruistic; for, from the outwent, it was manifest Vir- 
ginia had nothing to g:iin in that conflict of whieh she 
must |x*rforcr \h* tin* battle-ground. True I her leading 
mm doiditlcss lM*licved that the stniggle would soon be 
brought to a triumphant chisi*, that Southern <*liivalry 
and lighting (pialities wouhl win a (pii<*k an<i easy vict4>ry 
over a more materially minded, even if not ci-aven, North- 
*'rn mob of fanatics and cobblers and |)edlars, oflficcu'ed by 
prcachei-s : but, however thus deceived and misled at the 
outlet. Virginia entered on the struggle others had initiate<l, 
for their priitection and in their Imhalf. She thrust herself 
In-tween them and the tem])est they had invoke<l. Teeh- 
nic^illy it may have been treasonable : but ht*r attitude was 
cx»nsistent, was Indd. was chivalrous: 

• KlHKh«. ir,iHe*l StnUH, vol. HI., p. :14!>. 
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^^ All lionourHblu iiiiinlerer if you will; 

For imiight did he in hute but all in honour." 

So much for Virginia ; and now sim to Roliert M L*^*',: 
More than once already, on occanionn not inilike this, ha^^e 
I quoted Oliver Wendell Holmes's remark in answer to 
the query of an anxious mother a,s to when a i^hihrs 
education ought to l>egin, — " Al)out 250 yeai's lM»forc it 
is born ; " and it is a fact^ — somewhat necessitiirian, 
doubtless, but still a fact, — that every man's life is largely 
moulded for him far bsu;k in the siges. VVc ]diih>so]>hi/4^ 
freely over fate and free will, and one of the excellent 
4*ommonpla(.*es of our educational system is to instill into 
the minds of the chihiren in our (umnuon-sclKNils tlu; id^a 
that every num is the architiH>*t of his own life. An ad- 
mirable theory to teac^h : but, ha|)]>ily for th<^ race, true 
only to a very limittMl extent. IlercMlity is a treniendoiis 
limiting fju*t. Native fon?e of chanu^ter, — individuality,— 
<loubtless has something to do with results ; Imt circum- 
stances, ancestry, environment have nuudi more. One uviti 
possibly in a hundred luu) in him the inherent force to 
make his (fonditions largely for himself ; but even he 
moves infiuen(*ed at every step from crsulle to gi-ave by 
ante-natal and birth conditions. Tak(^ any man you ple:ise, 
— yours(^lf, for instances now an<i a^ain the changes of 
life give opportunity, and the individual is 4H|ual to the 
oiicasion, — the roads forking, consiuously or instim^tively 
he makes his choic<^ Under siudi circumstances, he usu- 
ally sup|N>s(>s that lu' d(K\s so as a (rrv ag<^nt. Tli<^ 
world so assumes, hohling him rcs|M)nsibi(^ lie is noth- 
ing of the sort ; or at l>est such only in a very limittul 
degi*ee. The other day one of 4>ur humorists t<Nik otHui- 
si<m t4» philosophizii on this topic, delivering what might 
not inaptly be termed an oc;c:isional discourses appropriat<% 
to the 22nd of February. It was not only worth read- 
ing, but in humor and sentiment it was somewhat sug- 
gestive of the melancholy Jacupies. " We are made, brick 



liy brick, of influenceB, patiently built up ai*oumI the 
frame work of our bom dispoflitions. It ib the sole pro- 
C0S8 of c»oiiKtru<*tion ; there is no other. Every man, 
woman and rhihl is an influence. Washington's flisjK).Hi- 
tion was born in him, he did not create it. It was the 
architeet of his character; his character was the architect 
of his achievements. It had a native affinity for all in- 
fiucnces fine and great, and gave tliein hospitable welcome 
and p<M*inancnt shclt4>r. It had a native avci*sioii for all 
inHnenccs mean and gross, and ])asscd th(^in on. It chose 
its ideals for him : and out of its patiently gathered 
materials, it built and shapc<l his golden character. 

" And we give hhn the credit.'' 

Thrc^e naiin^s of Virginians are impressed on the military 
rtH'ords of our civil war — indelil Jy impressed, — Winfield 
Scott, George Henry Thomas and Kol)ert Edward Lee; 
The last most dcejdy. Of the tlirec, the first two stood 
l»y f he flag : the third went with liis State. Each, when 
the time ciime, acted conscientiously, impelled by the pui^est 
sense of loyalty, honor and obligation^ taking that coui*se 
which, under the circumstances and according to his lights, 
seemed to him right ; and each doubtless thought lie actetl 
as a free agent. To a degiee each was a free agent ; 
to a niucli greater degree each was the child of anterior 
conditions, liereditaiy sequence, existing circumstances, — 
in a word of human environment, moral, material, intel- 
lectual. Scott or Thomas or Lee, being as he was, and 
things l)eing as things were, (*ould not decide otherwise 
than as he did decide. Consider them in order ; Scott first : 

A Virginian by birth, early association ami marriage, 
Scott, at the breaking-out of the C^ivil War, luul not 
lived in his native State for forty years. Not a planter, 
he held no broad a4'res and owned no slaves. Essentially 
a soldier, he was a citizen of the United States ; and, 
f<ir twenty years, had Ikjcii the (leneral in command of 
its army. When, iii April, 1861, Virginia passed its or- 
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ilinauee of secession, he was well advanced in his seventy- 
fifth year, — an old man, he was no longer eijual to 
active service. The (5onrse he wonid pnrsue was tiuis 
largely marked ont for him in advance ; a violent effort 
on his part could alone liave forcetl him out of his troil- 
den jmth. When subjected ti> the test, what lu; did was 
infinitely crcditidde to him, and the obligation tin' causes 
of the Union lay under to him during tlu' critical |)crio<l 
l)etween Dcc^imber, 18U0, and June, 1801, can scairA*ly 
l>e overstated ; but, none the less, in doing sus lu^ di<l, it 
cannot l>e denied he followe<l what w:is for liim the line 
of least resistance. 

Of George Henry Thomas, no American, North or 
South, — above all, no American who served in the Civil 
War, — whether wearer of the blue or the gi'ay, — can 
speak, save with infinite respect, — always with admimtion, 
often with love. Than his, no record is clearer from stain. 
Thomas also was a Virginian. At the tinu* of the brcak- 
ing-out of the Civil War, he hcdd the rank of Major in 
tliat regiment of cavalry of which Lei\ nine years his 
senior in age, was Colonel, lie never hesitsited in his 
ccmrse. True ti> the flag from start to finish. Wil- 
liam T. Sherman, tlu^n (iciicnd of the Army, in the 
order announcing the dtsith of his friend an<i t^hiss-mate 
at the Aciidcmy, numt jiropcrly ssiid of him : '' The very 
impersonation of honesty, integrity and honor, he will 
sUmd to |N»sterity as tint heatt idcul of the soldier an<l 
gentlenmn.'* M4>re tersely, Thomas st:inds for charsuiter 
personified. Washington himself not more so. And now 
having saiil this, let us come again to the choict^ of 
Hercules, — the parting of those terrible ways of 1861. 

Like Scott and Lee, Thomas w^ts a Virginian ; but„ 
again, there are Virginians and Virginians. Thomas was 
not a Lee. When, in 185(5, the se(H)nd United Stat4\s 
cavalry was organized, «lefterson Davis being Secretary of 
War, Cai)tain Thomas, as he then was and in his thirty- 
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iiiiitli year, w$is a|»puiiite<I its junior Major. I^tween that 
time and April, 1861, fifty-one oificei's are Haicl to have 
liorne comniiHKions in that I'eginient, thirty-one of whom 
were from tlie South ; an<l of those thirty-one, no less 
than twenty-four entered the Confederate service, twelve 
of whom, amon|r them liobert K. T^ee, A11)ert Sidney 
tlohnston and John H. Ilmxl, IxM^ame (Senoral ofTi(;erK. The 
nanu^ of the Virginian, (leorge II. Thomas, stimds Hi*st 
of the faithful seven : hut. Union or C/Onfcnlerati*, it is 
a record of ;L;;reat names, and fortunate is the |K*.o])]e, gi*c>at 
of neeessity their destiny, which in the hour of exigenc}', 
on the one side or the other, naturally develops from 
the roster of a single regiment men of the ability, the 
disintiTesttMJness, the rupa^rity :uul tlu* eha.ra(!ti»r of Let*, 
Thomas, Johnson and Mood. It is a re(»/)rd which in- 
spires confidence as well as pi-ide. 

And now of the two men — Thomas and Lee. Though 
Imu'U in Virginia, (ien. Thomas wjus not of a peculiarly 
Virginian desc».ent. By ancestry, he was, on the father's 
side, Welsh : French on that of the mother* Me was 
not of tlu; old Virginia stcx»k. Item in the southeastern 
])ortion of the State, near the North Cai*olina line, we are 
UAd that his family, dwelling on a "gootUy home proji- 
erty," wan *' well t4> do'' Jind eminently^ •' re8|)ectal)le " ; 
hut, it is added, there " were no cavaliers hi the Thomas 
family, and not the remotest trace of the Po(;ahontas 
l)loo<l." Whc^n the war broke out, in 1861, Thomas had 
been twenty-one years a commissioned officer ; and during 
those years he seems to have lived almost everywhere, 
except in Virginia. It hail been a life at militsiry stsitions: 
his wife was from New York; his home was on the 
Mudson rather than on the Nottoway. In his native State 
ht» owned no proj)erty, land or (chattels. Essentially a 
soldier, when the hour for choice csune, the soldier dom- 
inated the Virginian. Me stoo<l by the flag. 

Not so Lee; for to IjCc I now come. Of him it might. 
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and in justice must, be said, that he wan more tluui 
of the essence, he was of the very quintessence of Vir- 
ginia. In his case, the roots and fibi*es struc^k down and 
spnuul wide in the soil, making him of il n fisirt. A son 
of the revolutionary ^^ liight Horse Hurry,'* he had married 
a Oustis. llis chiklren represented all there was of 
descent, blood and tradition of the Old Dominion, made 
up as the Old Dominion was of tradition, blood and 
descent. The holder of broad patrimonial acres, by birth 
and marriage he was a slave-owner, and a slave-owner of 
the patriai*chal type, holding ^^ slavery as lui institution, a 
moral and political eviV Every sentiment, every memory, 
every tie conceivable l)ouud him to Virginia; and, when 
the choice was forced upon him, — had to be made, — sacri- 
ficing rank, career, the flag, he threw in his lot with Vir- 
ginia. He did so, with open eyes and weighing the 
consequences. He at least indulgetl in no self-deception — 
wandered away from the path in no cloud of political 
metaphysics, — nourished no delusion as to an early and easy 
triumph. ^^ Secession," as he wrote to his son, ^^ is nothing 
imt revolution. The framei*s of our Constitution never ex- 
liausted so much labor, wis<lom and forbearance in its foi*- 
I nation, and suri*ounded it with so many guards and 
securities, if it was intended to be broken by every memlier 
of the confederacy at will. It is idle to tiilk of secession." 
J)ut he also believed that his permanent allegiance was 
tlue to Virginia ; that her secession, though revolutionary, 
bound all Virginians and ended their connection with and 
duties to the national government. Thereafter, to remain 
in the United States army would be treason to Virginia. 
So, two days after Virginia passed its ordinance, he, being 
then at Arlington, resigned his commission, at the same 
time writing to his sister, the wife of a Union officer,-- 
*• We are now in a state of war which will yield to 
nothing. The whole South is in a state of i*e volution, inti> 
which Virginia, after a long struggle, has been drawn; 
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and, though I recognize no necessity for this state of 
things, and wouhl liave forel>orne and pleaded to the end 
for redress of gi-ievances, real or sup])osed, yet in my own 
|)erson I had to meet the question whether I should take 
j)art against my native State. With all mj' devotion to 
the Union, and the feeling of loj-alty and duty of an 
American citizen, I have not been able to make up my 
mind to raise my hand against my relatives, my children, 
my home. I have, therefore, resigned my commission in 
the army ; and, save in defense of my native State, I 
hope I may never l>e (billed on to draw my sword." Two 
I lays lK»forc he hiid been unreservedly tendered, on liehalf 
of President Lincoln, the command of the Union army 
then immediately to l>e j>ut in the field in front of Wash- 
ington, — the connnand shortly afterwards held by General 
McDowell. 

So thought and s|M)ke and wrote and acted Kol>ert E. 
Lee in April, 186L lie has, for the decision thus 
I cached, been termed by some a ti*aitor, a deserter, almost 
•i,n ajwstate, and consigned to the " avenging pen of Ilis- 
lory." 1 cannot so see it ; 1 am confident posterity will 
iiot so see it. The name and conditions being changed, 
those who uttei*ed the words of censure, invoking " the 
Mvenging l>en," did not so see it — have not seen it so. Let 
MS ap|)eal to the record. What otherwise did George 
Wjishington do under circumstances not dissimilar? What 
wcmld he have done under circumstances wholly similar? 
liike Lee, Wjishiiigton w:is a soldier; like IjCC, he was a 
Virginian before he was a soldier. He hail served under King 
'ieorg<;\s flag; he liad sworn allegiance to King George; 
his ambition Ixiul been to hold the roysil connnission. 
Presently Virginia sece<led from the British empire, — re- 
iiouiuhhI its allegiance. What did Washington do ? He 
threw in his lot with his native province. Do you hold 
tiiin then to have been a traitor, — to have been false to 
»us colors ? Such is not your verdict : such has not been 
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the verdiiit of history. lie acte«l eouMcieiitiouHly, hiyally. 
HH a HOii of Virginia, and a(HM>r(iin<>; to his li|[rhtH. Will 
you S2iy that I^eci did otherwim; ? 

But men love to differentiate : and of drsiwing of diHtiuc- 
tions there \h no end. The eaineH were different, it will U? 
argued ; at the time Vir«i;inia r<Mioune(Hl its all<'<*;i!inrr 
Washington did not hohl the King's (*ommissi<)n.. indeed 
he never held it. As a soldier he was a pnivinirial alwiiys. 

— he bore a Virginian eonuiiission, True! lAtt the dis- 
tinction l>e (^needed ; then assume that the darling wish 
of his younger heart had In^en grante<l to him, and that he 
had received the King's commission, and held it in 1775; — 
wliat course wouhi he then have pursued ? What course 
would you wish him to have pursued? Do you not wish, 

— do you not know, — that, circumstiuicetl as then he would 
have iMicn, lu^ would have done exactly as Uoln^rt K. Lci- 
did eighty-six yeai*s later. lie would first have resigned 
his comnussion ; and then arrayc<l hims<*lf on the s'uh* of 
Vii*ginia. Would you have had him do 4)therwise? Auil 
so it goes in this world. In sueh eases the usual form 
of s])eei^h is: '>' Oh ! that is different! .Vnothta* case alto- 
gether ! '' Yes, it is different ; it is an<»ther ea.S4;. For 
it makes all the difference in the world with a man who 
argues thus, whether it is his ox that is g<»red ov that of 
the other nuui ! 

And here in pr(^])aring this iuhlress I nmst fairly 
acknowledge having encountered an obstiudi' in my path 
also. When (Minsidi^riug t\u\ eours4^ <»f another, it is always 
well to iisk one's self the tpiestion What would you 
ycmrstdf have done if similarly placed? Waruied by my 
argiunent, and the great precjeilents of Lee and of Wash- 
ingtcm, I did so hen*. I and minc^ were and are at least 
as nnich iilentificd with iVbissiichusctts as was Lee and 
his with Virginia ; — traditionally, historically, by bhio*! 
and memory and name, we with the Puritan C-onnn4>n- 
wealth as they with the Old Dominion. What, I asked 
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inyKolf, woiihl I hav<^ flonc* had MaHmuthnsettH at any time 
arraycMl itsc^lf Ji{»;siiii8t the (^niinon country, though with- 
out my sympathy and :is8ent, even as Virginia arrayed it- 
srlf a<»':unst tlir nuion witliout tho sympathy and jwsont 
of Ij(»e in 18G1? The «pu»stion gjivc* nn* pause. And 
then I must confess to a sense of the humor of the 
situation eoniing over me, as I found it answered to my 
hand. Tlie iMise liad already jirisen ; the answer had lieeii 
•j^iveii ; nor ha^l it l>een given in any uncertain tone. The 
«lark and disloyal <la3's of the earlier years of the (•ent- 
ury just ended rose in memory, — the days of the Em- 
hargo, the Lfopartf and the Chesapcakt*^ and of the^ 
Hartford C^uivention. The course then taken by those in 
|K)1it.ica1 <*ontrol in Massa<*husetts is rec^orded in history. 
It verged dangerously clow (Hi that piu'sued by Virginia 
and the South fifty years later : anil the ipuirrel then 
was foreign ; it was no domestic ln*oil. One of my name, 
from whom 1 (*laim descent, was then pifuninent in puli- 
lic life. Me ac<*ordingly w:ts called upon to make tlic^ 
choice of Hercules, as later was Lee. He made his 
choi(M' : and it was for the couunon country as against 
his section. The result is matter of history. IJecause 1m» 
was a Union man and held (country higher tluin State or 
party, John (^uincy Adams was in 1808 driven from 
f>flfi<»«, a successor to him in the United States Senate 
was ele<^ted hmg before the expiration of his term, and 
he himself was forc^ed into what at the time was regarded 
as an honorable exile. Nor was the line of conduct then 
by him pursued, — that of unswerving loyalty to the Union. 
— ever forgottim or wholly forgiven. He had j>ut country 
above party ; and party leadci's have long inemori(»s. Even 
so broad-minded and (dear-thinking a man as Theoilore 
Parker, when deliv(»riug a eulogy uf^on J. Q. Adams, 
forty y(»ars lat(»r, thus cxpress(»d himself of this act of 
supreme s(»lf-sa(M»ifice and loyalty to Nation rath(»r than 
to Stat(» : --"To my mind, that is the worst act of his 
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])ublic life ; I cannot justify it. I wihIi I could find some 
reasonable excuse for it. *** However, it must l>e con- 
fessed that this, though not the only iustiuice of injustir-e, 
is the only case of semle compliance with the Executive to 
be found in the whole life of the man. It was a gi*ievou.s 
fault hut grievously <lid he answer it ; an<l if a h>ng lif4^ of 
unfaltering resistance to every attempt at the assumption 
of power is fit atonement, then the expiation was abun- 
4lantly nuule." * 

What more, or worse, on the other side, could be sai<l 
of Lee? 

Perhaps I should enter some plea in excuse of this 
diversion ; but, for me, it may explain itself, or go un- 
explained. Confronted with the question wliat won hi I 
liave done in 1861 luul |x>sitions been i*e versed and Mas- 
.sachusetts taken the course then tiiken by Virginia, I 
found the answer alrea<ly recorded I would have gone 
with the Union, and aigainst IVIas.S2ichusctts. Nomi the 
less, I hold Massac^husetts estoppiul in the csisc of Lee. 
">' Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwnmg "; 
but, I submit, however it might be with me or mine, 
it does not lie in the mouths of the descendants of the 
New England Federalists of the first two decennials of 
the nineteenth century to invoke ^^ the avenging' ))en of 
History" to record an sul verse verdict in the (tsise of any 
.sou of Virginia who threw in his lot with his State in 
1861. 

Thus much for the choice of Hercules. Pass on to 
what followed. Of liobert E. Lee as the commander of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, — at once the buckler and 
the sword of the Confedei'acy, — I shall say few words. I 
was in the ranks of those op|)osed to him. For years I 
was face to face with some fragment of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and intent to do it harm ; and during 
those years there wiis not a day when 1 would not have 

* Wo^'ks (London, 180.'J) vol. iv., pp. ir»4.ir»«. 
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drawn a dee{) bi*eatlt of relief and satiBfaetion at hearing 
of the death of Lee, even as I did draw it at hearing of 
the death of Jaekson. But now, looking back through a 
j>er8pective of nearly forty years, 1 glory in it, and in 
them as foes, — they wei-e worthy of the best of stenl. 
I am proud now to say that I was their countryman. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the course 
of Lee when his choice was made, of Lee as a foe and the 
ronnnander' of an army, but one o])inion can be entertained. 
Every inch a soldier, he was as an opponent not less 
generous and humane than formidable, a type of highest 
martial chanu^ter ; — cautious, magnanimous and bold, a 
very thunderbolt in war, he was self-contained in victory, 
but gi*eatest in defeat. To that escutcheon attaches no 
f>tain. 

I now come to what I have always i*egarded, — shall 
ever regard, — as the most creditable episode in all Amer- 
ican history, — an episotle without a blemish, — imposing, 
dignified, simple, heroic. I refer to Appomattox. Two men 
met that day, reju'esentative of American civilization, the 
whole worhl looking on. The two were Gmnt and Lee, 
— types eac*h. Both i^ose, and rose unconsciously, to the 
full height of the occasion, — and than that occasion there 
has been none gi*e<atcr. About it, and them, there was no 
theatrical display, no self-consciousness, no effort at effect. 
A great crisis was to be met; and they met that crisis as 
great countrymen should. Consider the possibilities; think 
for a moment of what that day might have been ; — you 
^nll then see c^use to thank God for much. 

That month of April saw the close of exactly four 
years of persistent strife, — a strife which the whole civil- 
ized world had l>een watching intently. Democracy, — the 
capacity of man in his present stage of development for 
self-government, — was believed to be on trial. The wish 
the father to the thought, the prophets of evil had been 
lil)ei*al in prediction. It so chancres that my attention 



han l)een 8|>e<?ially drawn to the Eiiropc^aii iitt<*i'aii<M^ 4>f 
that time ; and, I'ead in the clear light of Hul>He(|nent 
history, I i\m words of modc^nvtion when I siiy that they 
ai*e now hoth inconceivable and lndictix>iiM. Stsii<l journaln, 
grave public men, seenietl to take what was little less 
than pleasure in pronouncing that impoHHible of mx^urrenc^e 
which was destined soon to occur, and in (committing 
themselves to readings of the book of fate in exm^t op- 
position to what the muse of history wais wetting the pen to 
record. Volumes of unmerited abuse and false vaticination, 

— and volumcH hardly less annising now than inHtru<^tiv4*, 

— could be gsirntircd from the coliuuiLs of the Jjonclon 
TimeH^ — vohuues in whieh the spirit of (M>nteinptu- 
ous and patronizing dislike sought cxprc^ssion in the pni- 
foundest ignoranc*^ of fm^ts, set down in bitt^'rest wonls. 
Not only wore republiftan institutions x\\m\ uuurs capacity 
for self-govenunent on trial, but the mwerest of sentiences 
was hnjM>seil in mlvance of the adverse veriliet, assunuHi 
to be inevitable. Then, suddenly, (*auie the dranuitie (*li> 
nuix at Ap|)omattox, — cirauuitic, 1 say, not thoiitrical, — 
severe in its simple, sol)er, matter-of-fact majesty. The 
world, I again assttrt, lias seen nothing like it ; and the 
world, instinctivel}', was 4*onscious of the fact. 1 like to 
dwell on the familiar circumstances of the day ; on its 
momentous outcome ; on its far-rea<*hing results. It affords 
one of the greatest educational objci't-lessons to 1m^ f(auid 
in history ; and the actors were worthy of the theatre, 
the auditory and the play. 

A mighty tragedy wsis drawing to a close, llic breath- 
less world was the audience. It was a bright balmy April 
Sunday in a tpiict Virginia lands(ca]>e, with two veteran 
armies (*onfi*onting iwv\\ other ; oue, gsuiie U\ the deatli, 
eximplctely in tlui gnisp of the other. I'lu; future was at 
stake. What might ensue ? What might not ensue ? 
Would the strife end then and there? Wcmld it die in a 
death gi*apple, only to reap])ear in that chronic fcirm of a 
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vanquished hiit itidotiiitable |>eo])le writhing and struggling 
in the grusp of an insatiate but only nominal victor? 
Sn<?h a struggle as all Kuropean authorities uuit4?d in eon- 
Hdently predirting ? 

The answer depended on two men, — the (captains of the 
eontending forees. (jrant that day had Lee at his mercy, 
lie had hut to (dose his hand, and his op|K)nent was 
«*ruslied. Think what then might have resulted had those 
two men hern other than th«^y were, ~ had the one? Im^cu 
sti«rn and aggressive, the othi^* sullen and unyiehling. 
Most ffU'tunately for us, thc»y were what and wImi they 
were — (Jrant and Iie«». More, I need not. eould not 
say : — this only let me add, — a [»eojde Ikus giKxl right to l»e 
proud of the past and sflf-eonfident of its future when on 

m 

so great an o<M*.asion it naturally deveh)]>s at the front men 
who meet (»aeh other as those two met each other then. 
Of the two, I know not to which to award the palm. In- 
stinctively, uneonseionsly, they vied not unsuccessfully each 
with the other, in dignity, magnaninuty, simplicity. 

** »Si (m(;tiis illahiitiir url»i? 
Inipavidniii terieiit. rititia*.*' 

With a luHue no hniger his, Ij<m* then shi^athed his 
sword. With the silent dignity of his subsecpient life, 
after he thus aeec])UMl def<»at, all a.r(» familiar. He left 
hehind him no (pieruhms memoirs, no exeulpat^uy vindi- 
cation, no controv(M'sial utterances. Kor him, history might 
explain itself, — postiu'ity fornuilate its own verdict. Sur- 
viving Appomattox hut a little mon' than five years, those 
years were not unmarked hy incidents very gratifying to 
American recollection ; for we Americans do, I think, 
above all things love magnanimity, and appret^iate at^tion 
at once fearless and generous. We all remember how by 
the grim nuwkery of fate, — as if to test to the uttermost 
Amerieau capiu'ity for self-government, — Abraham Lincoln 
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waH nnatched away at the moment of crisis from the hehn 
of state, and Andrew cfohnson substituted for him. 1 
think it no doubtful anticipation of historii^a) judgment 
tc» say that a more unfortunate* 8c*KH*ti(Hi vAmU not well 
have been nisule. In no single ri*s|>ect, it is Kjtfe to say, 
was Andi*ew Johnson ;ula|>t<Hl for the |M^uiliur dutit^s which 
Booth's pistol im|)OHed u)M>n him. One* of flohnson\s most 
unhappy, most ill-consideriMl cnnivictions was that our Civil 
War was a conventional old-time rebellion; — that i*el)ellion 
was treason ; — that trcMison wsis a crinu^ ; and that a (U'iini^ 
was something for which punishment should in diui coiu'st^ 
of law be meted out. Me, therefoit% wanteil, or thought 
he wanted, to have the scenes of England's C/onventiou 
Parliament and the Restoi*ation of 1660 re-enacted lu^re, 
as a fitting sequel of our great conflict. Most fortunately, 
the American people then gave eviilence to Europe of a 
capacity for self-restraint and self-government not tnu*^^able 
to English parcntiigc, or preiredents. No Cromweirs heaii 
gi'inned from our Westminster Hall; no (^onvicte<I traitor 
swung in chains; no shambles drip)>ed in blooil. None 
the less Andrew «lohns(m called for ''indictments/* and om^ 
day demanded that of Lee. Then outs}M>ke Cirant, — (ien- 
eral of the Army. Lee, he declared, was his prisoner. 
He had surrendered to him, sind in relisuK'C on his word. 
He luul rcceive^l iissurance that so long as he (|uietly 
remained at his home, and did not ofl^end against tlut law, 
he should not be molested. He hsul done so, and, so long 
as Grant held his eonnni.ssion, molestt^d he should not l)e. 
Needless, as pleasant, to say what Ciriint then grindy in- 
timated did not take place. L(^e was not molested ; nor 
did the General of the Army indignantly fling his com- 
mission at an su.*cidental President's feet. That, if neces.sary, 
he would have done so, I take Ut be (piite indubitable. 
Of Lee's subsequent life, as head of Washington College, 
I have but one anec^dote to offer. I l)elieve it to l>e typic4il. 
A few months ago I received a letter from a retired army 
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offictT of lii^Ii cJiarac^t^T from wliirli I extract the following : — 
Lee \va>« essentially si Virginian. His sword was Virginia's, 
and 1 fancy the State had higher tdaims n)K>n him than 
ha<l the Confe<leraey. just as he sn|>j)osed it had than tl)e 
Unitetl States. But. after the surrender, he stood firndv 

• 

and unreservedly in favor of loyalty to the Nation. A 
gentlenuin told nu* this anecdote. As a boy he ran away 
from his Kentucky home, and served thf» last two j^ears 
in the rehel ranks. Aft4»r the war he resumed his studies 
under Iam^s i)residencv : and on one (H'casion, delivered as 
a I'ollegc cxer<'ise an oration with eulogistic referem^e to 
Mic '* LosI Cause,** aud what it meant. l^at^T, (iciieral, 
then Prcsitlcut \a*v sent for the stiulent, aiul, aftf^r |>raising 
his composition and delivery, seri<msly warnetl him sigainst 
holding or mlvancing such vi(»W8, impressing strongly iii>on 
him the unity of the Nation, and urghig him to devote 
himscir loyally to maintain the integrity and the honor 
of tlu^ United States. The kindly paternal advice thus 
given was, I imagine. ty])ical of his whole /;o.v/ Mhi/n 
life.** Let this one anecdote suffice. Here was magna- 
nimity, )>hilosophy. true patriotism : thv pure American 
spirit. Acc(»pting the situation loyally and in a manly, 
silent way, — without self-<»onsciousness or mental reserva- 
tion, Ih» sought by precept and yet more by a great ex- 
ample, to build up the shattered t'ouununity of which he 
was the most obsrrv<»d representativt' in accordance with 
the n(*w conditions ini)N>sed by fate, and through consti- 
tnticmal action. Talk of traitors and of trea,son I The man 
who pursued that conrse and instiMcd that, spirit h:id ii(»t, 
coidd not have had, in his whole Inking one drop of 
traitor's bl<KNl or conceived a treac^herous thought. His 
lights may have b<H»n wr<mg, according Ut onr ide:us then 
and now they were wrong, - - but they wei'c his lights, aud 
in acting in full accordjuice with them he was right. 

Hut, to those thus speaking, it is since s<mietimes re- 
plied. -*• Kven t4»leraucc may br carried too far, and is 
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apt tlu^ii io vd'^i' tl2iii<>;(^i*«Misly on \vh;it may \h*. lM»Uri* 
«lesiU*il»ecl as moral iiulift'eiviu^e. It then, Innnanly speaking, 
sissunieH tliat there is no real riglit or real wi*on«>; in col- 
lective human aetion. Hut put yourself in his phu;e, auil 
to those of this way of thinking Philip 11. and William of 
Orange, — Charles 1 . and Cromwell, — are nnuJi the ssime ; 

— the one is as gooil as the other, proviihid only he suited 
according to his lights. This will not ilo. Some moral 
ti^st nmst be applied, — some standard of right and wrong. 

'^ It is hy the recognition aad acceptance of these that 
men prominent in hist<u*y nmst he measurecU and ap- 
proved or condenuied. To call it our Civil War is hut 
a mere euphemistic way of referring to what w«is in fact 
a slave-holders' rebellion, conceived and put in action for 
no end but to )>erpetuate and 4^xtend a system of human 
.servitude, a system the reli<t of barbarism, an insult t(» 
advancing humanity. I'o the furtherauicc of this rclndlion 
Liie lent himself. Right is right, and tre;iS4>n is treason, 

— and, as that which is mondly wrong 4*aniiot be right, so 
treason cannot be other than a crime. Why then Im- 
caiise of sentiment or sym]>athy or moriil imiifference seek 
to confound the two? Charles Stuart and Cromwell 
i'Ould not l>oth have been right. If Tli4>mas was right, l^u^ 
was wi*ong.'' 

To this I wonid rc'ply, that we, who lake anothi^r view, 
neither confound, nor seek to confound, right with wrong, 
or trea.son with loyalty. We atjcept the verdii't i>f time ; 
but, in so doing, wc insist that the verdict shall be in 
jiccordance with the facts, and that each individual shall 
be judged on his own merits, and not stand a<*i)uitted or 
comlenuied in block. In this resjiect time works woiulers, 
leaving few conclusions wholly unchallenged. Takt% fov 
instsuice, one of the final contentions of Charles Sunnier, 
that, following old world precedents, founded, as he claimed 
in rea.son and patriotism, the names of battK\s of the 
war of the relnjlliou should lie removed from the regi- 
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mental c*olor8 of the national army, and from the army 
ri'^istiM*. II<» put it cm the j^ound that, from the re- 
pnhlics of nntiqnity down to our days, no eivilixe<l nation 
fViM* tlionght it wise or patriotic to jireserve in eonspic- 
JiouK and dnrahle form the mementoes, of victories won 
over fellow citizens in civil war. As the sympathizing 
orator saiti at the time of Snnmer's death — *' Should the 
son of Stnitli Carolina, when at some future day de- 
fcndiuj;^ the Repid)li(^ a<;ainst some foreign foe, he re- 
niinde<l hy an inscription on the colors floating over him, 
that under this flag the gun was fired that killed his 
fatlier at (lettysburg?" This assuwuUy has a plausihle 
soun<l. '*llis father:" yes. |)erhaps. Though even in the 
iuunc<liatcly su<*cciMling generation soujething might well l>e 
said on the other side. Presumably, in such case, the 
fatlicr was a brave, an honest an<l a loyal man, — con- 
tending for what he believed to be right ; — for it, lay- 
ing down his life, (iettysburg is a name and a memory 
of which none there* iummI ever fe(»l ashamed. As in nmst 
battles, there was a victor and a van(piish(*d : but <m thai 
day the vantpiishcd, as well as the vict^or, fought a stout 
tight. If, in all recorded warfare there is a deed of arms 
the name an<l memory of whit^h the descendants of those 
who parti(*i))ated tlM»rein should not wish to s<m^ obliterate!! 
from any rtHMU-cl, bt* it historian's page or battle-flag, it 
was the advance of Pick(»tt's Virginian division ju^ross 
that wide valley of death in front of Cemetery Ridge. 
I know in all recorded warfai'e of no finer, no nioi*e 
sustaine<l and <lcadly feat of arms. I have hUhh\ on 
cither battle field, and, in sro\H* and detail, (*arefully 
compare<l the two ; and, challenging tienial, I afKrm that 
the nnu'h vauiit<Ml <»harge of Najmleon's guard at Water- 
1<K). in fortitutlc, discipline and deadly energy will not 
bear comparison with that other. It wjis boy's work be- 
side it. Th<»re, brave men did all that the bi*avest men 
could do. Whv then should the son of out* of those 
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who fell coming up the long ascent, or over our \vork> 
and in aimong our guns, feel a sense of wrong ViecauHr^ 
'^ Gettysburg " is inscribetl on the flag of the battery a 
gun of which he now may serve? On the (tontniry, i 
should sup|M)S4', he would there s<Hi that name only. 

But, 8up|)08ing it other^'ise in the case of the son, — 
the wound being in such case yi»t fi*esh and given, - 
how would it be when a sutliciciii time has clapstnl to 
ait'ord the needed |)ei*s|)ective ? Let us su]>|M>se a grand - 
s<m six generations reniovetl. What Knglishman, l>e li«' 
Cavalier or Roiuuiheml by descent, — did his ane4*ster 
charge with Uupert or Ci*omwell, — di<l he fall whil»^ 
riding with levelled ]K>int in the grim wall of ailvaneinij^ 
Ironsides, ov go hoiielessly down in d(*ath iK^eath their 
thundering hoofs, —-what des4*endant of any Knglishman 
who there met his end, but with (U'i^ie would reml the 
name of Nasby on his regimental fliig? What Frenchman 
would consent to the (U*asure of Ivry or Moncontour? 
Thus in all these mattc^rs, Time is the great magician. 
It Uith mellows and transforms. The Knglishman of ti» 
tlay dtM^s not aipply to C'rtanwell the standard of h>yalty 
or treason, of right aiul wrong, a])plieil aftcM* the K(^stol'ation : 
nor again does the twentieth century i*<>nfirm the nine- 
teentl^s verdicts. Kven slavery we may come to r<^g:ird 
as a phase, parthmable as passing, in tlit* 4' volution of a 
race. 

1 ludd it will certainly be so with our C'ivil War. 
The year 1965 will lcK>k upon its (*^uses, its incidents 
and its men with diit'erent e^'es from those with which 
we see them now, — eyes wholly different from those with 
which we saw forty years ago. They, — for we by that 
time will have rejoined the generation to which we l>e- 
longeil, — will recognize the somewhat essential fact, in- 
dubitably true, that all the honest conviction, all the 
loyalty, all the patriotic devotion and self-sacriKc^^ were not 
then, any moi*e than all the courage, on tin* victor's side. 
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True! the moral right, the spirit of nationality, the 
8a(*.re<l cauHi^ of humanity even, were on onr side ; but, 
anionpf tliose o]))K>se<l, and wiio in the end went down, 
were men not les8 sincere, not lens devotee!, not less truly 
patriotic accoitling to their lights than he who among us 
was first in all those cjualities. Men of whom it was and 
is a cause of j)ride and conlidcnc'i^ U) say — **Thev too 
were countrymen ! ** 

Typical of those men, — most t3'pica], — was Lee. He 
represented, individualized, all that was highest and l>est 
in the Southern mind and the Confederate cause, — the 
loyalty to Sttite, thtj keen sense of honor and personal 
ohiigation, the slightly archaic, the almost patriai*chal, love 
of dc{)en(h'nt, family and home. As 1 have more than 
once said, he was a Virginian of the Virginians. He 
rejiresents a type which is gone, — hardly less extinct than 
that of the great F^nglish nobleman of the feudal times, 
or the ideal head of the Scot^'h clan of a lat(»r pcriwi : 
but just so long as men admire courage, devotion, patriot- 
ism, the high sense of duty and personal honor, — all in 
a word whi(*J) go to make up what we know as ChaiiMv 
t<»r, — just so long will that tyj>e of man be held in 
aff<*4^tionate, reverential raeniory. They have in them all 
the elements of the heroic. As Carlyle wrote more than 
half a century ago, so now — "Whom do you wish to 
rew'mble ? Ilini 3'ou set on a high cohunn. Who is to 
have a statue? means. Whom shall we cx)nseci*ate and set 
a})art as one of our sacred men ? Sacred : that all men 
may see him, be reminded of him, and, by new example 
adde<l to old perpetual precept, be taught what is real 
worth in man. Show me the man 3'OU honor : T 
know by that s3Mnptom, better than by any other, what 
kind of nuin you 3'ourself are. F'or you show me there 
what your ideal of manhood is; what kind of man you 
long inexpressibly to be, and would thank the gods, with 
your whole soul, for l»eing if you could.** 
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1 1 iH all a c|ue8tioii of time ; aiid the time is, prolmbly, 
not quite yet. The woundH of the gi*eat War are not 
altogether heale<l, its |>ei*8onal nieniorieH are .still fresh, its 
]>as8ions not wholly allayed. It would, indeed, l>e a 
wonder if they were. But, 1 am sih ctonvincHNl iih an un- 
illumined man can Ik! of anything future, that when Mueh 
time doeH (^ome, a justice not done now, will Ik^ done to 
those deH<;en<lants of Washington, of Jeffei*son, of Kutledgi% 
and of Ijee who stood opposed to us in a succee<ling 
geneitition. That the national spirit is now suprenu^ and 
the nation cemented, 1 hold to l>e unquestionable. That 
pi*opei*ty in man lias vanished from the civilized worhl, is 
due to our Civil War. The two are worth the gi'cat 
price then ]>Hid for them. Hut wrong as he may have 
lN!en, and as \\i\ was provtMl hy evt^nts in thesis res|MH*ts, the 
lUonfcticratit had many great an^l gcm*rous qualities ; \iv, als<» 
was brave, chivalrous, self-sat a*iH(*ing, sin<*ere and patriotic. 
So 1 look forward with (ronlitleni^c t(» the time when 
they too will be represenUnl in our niitional pantheon. 
I'hen the (|uery will be answered here, as the <|uery in 
regard to CromwelFs st;itu<'. put sixty y(*ars ago has nr 
cently been answered in Kngland. . The bronze eftigy 4>f 
Kol)ert K. Lee, mountiMl on his charger and with the in- 
signia of his C -on federate rank, will from its |)e4lestjd in 
the nation's ca]>itol look acro.ss the Potoniiu* at his (dd 
home at ArHngton, ) even as that of Cromwell dominates 
the yard of Westminster upon which his skull once looked 
down. When that time comejs, Lena's monument will 1m) 
educsitionaL — it will typify the historit^al appreciation of ail 
that goes to make up the loftiest ty|M' of character, mili- 
tary and civic, exemplified in an op]K)nent, once dreaded 
but ever respiu^ted : and, above all, il will syMdM>li/.e and 
connncnuirati^ that loyal ace^^ptaiKH' of the eonsetpunu'es <if 
defeat, and tlu^ patient upbuilding of a |ieople und(»r new 
conditions by constitutional means, which 1 hold to Ih; the 
gi'eatest educational lesson America has yet taught to a 
once skeptical but now silenced worhl. 
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